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PASCAL STUDYING GEOMETRY. 


Blaise Pascal, one of the greatest Frenchmen 
who ever lived, was born on the 19th of June, 
1623, at Clermont, in Auvergne. 

His father, Stephen Pascal, was President of 
the Court of Aids in Clermont. He was de- 
scended from a noble French family, and was a 
jearned and good man. He devoted himself to 
the education of his children, and was the only 
teacher of the young Blaise. From his earliest 
years Blaise Pascal showed uncommon talent 
and eagerness for learning. Always his father’s 
companion, he was present at many conversa- 
tins on learned subjects among his father’s 
friends, to which he eagerly listened. When 
only twelve years old, he was most anxious to 
learn geometry, but his father wished him not 
to begin too young, and promised that when he 
had mastered the difficulties of Latin and Greek, 
he should learn mathematics as a reward.— 
Meantime Pascal could not cease to think upon 
the subject. All he knew about it was, that it 
is ascience which teaches how to form figures 
correctly, and explains the proportions which 
they bear to each other. In his play hours he 
took a piece of charcoal and drew figures on the 
floor, trying to make perfect squares, circles, 
and triangles, and to compare them with each 
other. Without books, teachers, or assistance 
of any kind, he thus learned mathematics alone, 
and had got as far as the thirty-second proposi- 
tion of the First Book of Euclid when he was 
one day discovered by his father busy with his 
drawings on the floor. He was so intent on 
what he was doing that he did not hear his 
fther come in. Stephen Pascal, astonished and 
delighted at his son’s wonderful talent and perse- 
verance, could no longer refuse him books; and 
from that time his progress was wonderfully rapid. 
At sixteen he composed a treatise on conic sections, 
—at nineteen he invented his famous arithmetical 
machine to assist him in his calculations, and soon 
after published many remarkable works on science. 
His close studies hurt his health, and he was forced 
totake a little relaxation. In the month of Octo- 
ber, 1654, he was one day taking his usual drive in 
acarriage and four, and was crossing the bridge of 
Neuilly, when the two leaders became unmanage- 
ableon a part of the bridge where there was no 
parapet, and plunged headlong into the river Seine. 
Happily the shock of their sudden fall broke the 
traces that connected them with the hindmost 
horses, the carriage was stopped on the very brink 
of the precipice, and Pascal was saved. This won- 
derful escape from sudden death had a great effect 
ohis mind. From that time his whole attention 
was turned to religion, and he resolved to devote 
toGod alone the life so marvellously preserved. 
Although a Roman Catholic from his youth, Pas- 
cal, unlike most other Romanists, studied the Bible 
for himself; and from this source of light he learned 
the truth necessary to salvation, and became a 
Protestant in heart, though not in name. He still 
retained some of the errors and mistakes of his 
early childhood, but in important matters he was a 
Bible Christian and a devout believer. One of his 
gteatest works was written to expose the false doc- 
trines of the Jesuits. It is called the “Provincial 
letters,” because written in the form of letters 
supposed to have been addressed by a person from 
the provinces living in Paris to a friend in the 
Country. 

The Jesuits are an order of Romanists, founded 
bya Spanish soldier named Loyola, to oppose the 








in. Mother had met him the previous day, but 
I had been ill and had been left at home. In- 
deed, this was the first time I had been down 
stairs for many days, and the doctor, who had 
just been in, had said that I ought to ride a lit- 
tle way. Mother told Cousin John this, in an- 
swer to the kind inquiry he made about me, and 
he insisted that I should be wrapped up and 
have a ride with him in his carriage, which stood 
at the door. 

We had no fears, therefore; his mild, open 
countenance, that expressed such a kindly in- 
terest in an ailing child, had entirely disarmed 
them. I was wild to go, for after my long con- 
finement to the house the soft air and spring 
sunshine were strong temptations, and my mo- 
ther consented. Cousin John said he was going 
to visit some of his relatives who were not ours, 
on the east side of the town, but he could give 
me a short drive, and still have ample time for 
going there. And so we set off. 

Tlow pleasant he was. Once or twice I ob- 
served that the quiet old horse turned almost 
out of the road, but Cousin John was talking to 
me, and I thought he had neglected to guide 
him past the tufts of tempting grass that were 
springing so green by the roadside, and I was 
not frightened. But after a time I began to 
wonder that we did not turn towards home. 

But by that time I had become so completely 
charmed with Cousin John that I was not at all 
displeased when he told me that we had almost 
arrived at his Cousin Dudley’s, and that he was 
going to take me there. 

“But mother thought we were coming back 
very soon,” I ventured to say. “I fear that she 


will be uneasy about me.” 
own invention, published in secret books, kept; low-servant, a woman, wished to escape with him,! We would only stay a few minutes, Cousin John 
carefully hidden from the light. j and on —_— pee vy henry dressed. in | replied, laughing; but as we were so near it 
Pascal, however, got these books of theirs, read eh. © a re eae seemed a pity to go back now without making a 
ead studied then, and pullichel te dhe weld the! So SOs eek Cre ee ee 


for the day. When it grew dark again, Friday | call, and he had not seen the Dudleys in as much 


wicked doctrines of these pretended followers of went out to find out whether. he was pursued or lasa year. So we drove on, and soon stopped be- 
Jesus. | not, and to send some word to his wife, who lived | fore the large, handsome farm-house of Mr. Dudley. 
The Jesuits could not deny or refute his book, so in the neighborhood. A slave told him, at the first) we pod a pleasant reception here, but after a 
they had recourse to their usual arguments, perse- Renee where: ts stapyed, Unt’ S tae wae eee) 

cution and fire. Pascal’s friends were persecuted, 


hunting him, that he was then in the house with|time I found that Cousin John had allowed his 
his book was censured, burned at Rome, and by 


his master, and that his horse was in the stable. _| horse to be put in the stable, and had determined 

“Well,” said Friday, “that is good enough for | to remain all the afternoon. He was very pleas- 

the hands of the executioner; but all in vain—it me; I'll make one slave-catcher walk home.” lant about it, but not all my anxiety, which had 
has outlived all their efforts, and has been trans- | oma weten cabecamatens eee pod | now become intense, could move him. I was very 
lated into English. ‘light. | weak and tired, and soon began to cry. But I was 

That was turning the tables on his pursuer in a | afraid to let the family, who were strangers to me, 

manner that would do no discredit to a white skin, | and the youngest many years older than myself, 
or even to a “chivalrous” descendant of the F. F. V. | 8¢¢ that I was troubled. So I let my tears fall si- 
lently, as I sat by the window looking out on the 
fields, and there presently I fell asleep, I suppose 
| from weariness and exhaustion. 

When I woke I found they had laid me on a 
Cousin John must have been a noble-looking | couch in the dining-room, where the table was al- 
To know God as a Christian, we must feel that man. He was, even when I first saw him, a noble | ready laid for tea, and the fire on the hearth shone 
in Him alone is the true happiness of the soul, that pyin, I was eleven years old then—old enough to _rosily over all in the gathering twilight. I cried 
eo > pe a — pou poy il ane oe 19°9  | comprehend something of his sad, romantic story. | then in good earnest to go home, but was persuad- 
our nature, which hinders us from loving Him with |! had heard how, while he was still young, the , ed to stay to tea, which I did in great anxiety, that 
all our strength. ‘To know God thus, we must at, crushing out of a great and sweet hope had shat-| prevented me from eating anything. As soon as 


the same time know our own wretchedness, our un- tered his proud intellect; how, prostrated by the | tea was over Cousin John declared himself in read- 
worthiness, and our need of a Mediator to recon- 


‘| God. ‘Th bi b Rte | sudden blow, he had lingered long in a state of! iness to set out. It was now quite dark, but it 
To know God without knowing our own miserable ™ind and body that made it almost undesirable, in was said that the moon would rise soon, and we 
state by nature, would make us proud. To know human judgment, that he should ever rise from | were soon on our way. All this time Cousin John 
our misery without knowing our Redeemer, would | his couch of suffering. | had betrayed no wanderings of the mind. He had 


make us despair. But the knowledge of our Lord! But One wiser than all human beings had seen; conversed on various topics with readiness and: 
Jesus Christ saves us both from pride and from | 


despair; because, while we see our miserable state, | fit to restore the wasted frame, and lift up the suf- good taste, had been particularly pleasant and 80- 
we see also the means by which we may be de- | ferer, and enable him once more to walk forth | cial, and I suppose the Dudleys, who knew him, 
livered from it. | among his fellow men,—among them, but not of well, had not suspected him. But no sooner were 

In future numbers we may find space for more of | them. Cousin John was never himself again. His we on our homeward way than his manner changed, 
Paseal’s “Thoughts.” Pascal’s health was injured | noble, tender, sensitive nature had not been of! He sang, and even stood up in the carriage and. 


PASCAL STUDYING GEOMETRY. 


Pascal began to write a large work on religion, 
which he never lived to finish. The parts of it 
which he wrote are published under the title of 
“Thoughts on Religion.” In it he speaks of the 
miserable state of man by nature, and the remedy | - 
provided in our Lord Jesus Christ. We have no} 
space for long extracts, but a single passage may | 
be given as a specimen of the rest of the work: | 


—_——<+>——___—— | 
COUSIN JOHN: 


OR MY RIDE WITH A MANIAC, 








truth and light of the Bible, which, long hidden, 
had again begun to shine, by the translation of the 
Bible into the languages in use, and the help of 
the printing press to increase the number of copies, 
Luther and Loyola lived about the same time.— 
Luther the champion of truth and light,—Loyola 
the champion of the Pope and darkness. 

Professing to know God, the Jesuits in works 
deny Him. They say one thing and mean another, 
—Pprofess one thing and practice another. They 
Profess to seek the glory of God, when in truth 
they seek power and worldly greatness for their 
own order,—they profess to bear the name of our 
Lord Jesus, when in truth they break His laws and 
Persecute His people,—they profess to be governed 
by the laws of God in the Bible, when in truth 

ey are governed by laws and traditions of their 


by his constant studies; and after a severe and | fibre tough enough to resist the blow that had fallen | danced. He drove furiously up and down fong and. 
lingering illness, he died on the 17th of August, | ¥PO" him. From that hour Cousin John had been steep hills, He “made faces,” and uttered strange, 
1662, at the age of thirty-nine. How much he had | subject to fits of insanity ; usually a gentle, mel- | unearthly sounds. In short, he frightened me so- 
done in his comparatively short life ! _ancholy insanity, though sometimes mischievous | much that I could only cower in my corner of the. 
gia! J | and obstinate, never violent. seat and watch him in the half-light and say my. 

THE CONTRABANDS’ ESCAPE. Sometimes months, nay, years would elapse in prayers. I remember thinking that L must ask 
Slaves owned by rebels who live in the vicinity | which he betrayed no symptoms of this sad condi- God to help me, and repeating all the prayers.and: 
of our armies, usually improve the opp ortanity | ion. Then he attended to business, living a quiet, | texts I could call to mind, expecting every mo- 
thus aflebded to escape from bondage “| reticent life. When the-attack came he was al- {ment to be dashed to pieces, as he drove over rocks: 
: and close to high banks and precipices. At last, 


ee | 1 ht home to the old homestead, where 

. ° ° ways broug ty) o the o ‘ » wher 
boldness, many of them, in their conduct, that | 1 dogit-hanw-hew, 3 engqnen wp bed “seeckalnet 
without my being, aware of it, he suddenly stopped 


effectually refutes the slander that negroes are cow- his aged parents resided, to be cared for. oe 
ards. A chaplain in Kentucky writes to the boy | °8° the medical authorities had pronounced him , 
sonfeze éf the Clivietien Advocate ca Hines incurable. I suppose he was forty years of age | before the Dudleys' door, which we had left an 
. hour before. Cousin John’s frantic shouts had 
called the family forth before we stopped, and I re-. 


when I first saw him, and for nearly twenty years 

And now, boys, let me tell you a story about one ne had Keen’ in ‘this dad condition: 

car conmenanm, pred Fey... Liens. ores member being lifted from the carriage, but nothing 
more, for I had fainted. 





about forty miles from here, and, desiring to be We did not suspect, my mother and I, that he 


| free, he determined to escape to our lines. A fel- | was not perfectly in his right mind, when he came 
‘ 























THE. YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








Very late that night one of the young Dudleys, 
accompanied by his sister, conveyed me home. 
They would have sent for my mother, but from the | 
first conscious’ moment I insisted on going home. 
As for Cousin John, he was shut in a room u 
stairs, where he was raving more violently than he | 
had ever been known to do before. I think I} 
should have died if compelled to stay in the house 
with him. me 

My mother, who had been almost frantic with 
anxiety, clasped me in her arms, and thanked the 
kind Heavenly Father who had restored me to her. 
On hearing all the adventures of the day, she could | 
but feel that, almost as by a miracle, I had escaped 
the dangers that had surrounded me. Both she | 
and the Dudleys greatly blamed themselves for en- 
trusting me to the care of so unsuitable a person. 
But all other feelings, even anxiety in the long ill- 
ness that followed the shock I had received, were 
swallowed up in gratitude to Him who had pre- 
served me. And in all the years that have since 
passed, such have been my own feelings whenever 
I have recurred to the dangers and escape of that 
terrible night.—Christian Times. 
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THE FAMILY. 





FRIGHTENING CHILDREN. 
The following true story shows that frightening 
children may lead to serious results : 


A few years since I resided in Wales, at the en- 
trance of a valley opening into a beautiful bay, on 
each side of which rise high cliffs of limestone, 
covered with soft turf, on which the Welsh sheep 
feed, and climb like goats. On the highest of 
these cliffs stood a solitary cottage, overlooking the 
wide expanse of sea; on which, “during every 
month in the year that has the letter R in it,” the 
oyster boats are seen out in great numbers. The 

oor men dredge for these with heavy iron nets ; 
it is very laborious work ; but as they can generally 
sell their oysters, they are glad to do it. You 
know the tide, on nearly all the coasts, ebbs and 
flows; and these little boats go out with the tide, 
and they cannot return to land until it flows in 
again, and thus carries them ashore. In this cot- 
tage on the cliff lived one of these poor men, whose 
name was John Trovy, with his wife and sixteen 
children. Some of the elder ones had grown up, 
and were married, and had gone to live elsewhere ; 
some were out at service ; some worked in the po- 
tato fields; and the little ones were often left at 
home by themselves. The fern, which grows on 
the cliffs, the poor people cut and use in the winter 
for various purposes. There was a small rick of 
this fern standing a few yards from the house. 
The cottage was white-washed, and had a thatched 
roof. When these children did anything that was 
naughty, or the mother was angry with them, she 
used to tell them that an ugly “old man” lived in 
the rick, and that if they were not good, he would 
“come and have them.” So these poor, ignorant 
children believed what the mother had so often 
told them, and they wished very much that the 
frightful “old man” did not live there always. So, 
one day, when their mother was gone to market to 
sell her potatoes, and the father was out in his boat 
dredging for oysters, there were three of these lit- 
tle children staying at home by themselves; and 
they talked about this horrid “old man” in the 
rick, and they thought that they would burn him 
out! So they set light to the rick, which was all 
in flames in a few minutes, and they went and sat 
down under a hedge at the edge of the cliff to 
watch; perhaps they expected to see the “old 
man” run out when he felt the fire—or else they 
hoped that he would be quite burnt to death, and 
so never trouble them any more. The fire blazed 
very high, presently caught the cottage also, and 
so it all burnt away together. Just then the father, | 
who was off in his boat, saw his house and all on 
fire, and he knew that the little children were there 
alone, and yet he could not come to them till the 
tide turned, and for this he had to wait several 
hours. O, how very greatly distressed he must 
have been not to be able to get home to see if his 
poor children were burned. So, late in the even- 
ing, the mother returned from market, and soon 
the father also, and found the house entirely burnt 
down, and everything in it, all but the stone walls; 
and the poor little children still sitting under the 
hedge, so frightened that they did not know what 
todo. They were obliged to go and beg some kind 
persons in the next village to take them in that 
night. AndI hope the parents learned a lesson, 





never again to tell their children what was untrue, 
and never to try to frighten them. It is very | 
wicked to frighten children; for there is nothing 
of which children need be afraid, except of doing 
wrong. A few years ago a young man was brought 


before Mr. Hammill, a London magistrate, for | 


kieking, and striking, and trying to choke an offi- | 
cer and a student. Poor youn 


of age, he was put into a dark room as a punish- 


ment, shortly after which the fits came on and) 


have become worse. Our circumstances were once 
bright, but we have spent so much money in trying 


to cure him, that we are now quite poor. The fits 


come on every two hours, and then he is like a 
maniac.” Mr. Hammill said, “This is a shocking 
result of frightening children.” Y 


English Paper. me 


MEMORY ACQUIRED BY PRACTICE. 





The history of the celebrated conjurer, Robert | 


Houdin, furnishes a remarkable example of the 


aged of memory aequired by practice. He and|came wide and bright like polished gold. Her| 


is brother, while yet boys, invented a game which | wings shone like leaves of silver. Her eye grew 
\ wise : bright, and lost its squint—if it really ever had _ 
window and glanee into it as they passed, without | 


they played in this wise: They would pass a shop 


| But the sun shone bright, and the birds sang, and | 


}and trees till she found a field of white clover. 


young man! it was not| Then she came down, and to her amazement f 
his fault, for he did not know what he was doing; | jt - a ig or 


he wasmad. And how do you think he went mad? | ¢, 
His mother said, “Sir, he is subject to fits of a! pack to the hive. 
dreadful character, and all because, when six years | 


|on the raspberry blossom, sometimes mounted up | 


| stopping, and then at the next corner compare 
notes and see which could recollect the greatest 
number of things in the window, including their 
relative positions. 
their observations, returning to the window, they 


Having tested the accuracy of 


would go and repeat the experiment elsewhere. | 
By this means they acquired incredible powers of | 


rapid observation and memory, so that, after run- | 


ning by a shop window once, and glancing as they | 
passed, they would enumerate every article dis-| 
played in it. : 

When Robert became a professional conjurer, 
this habit enabled him to achieve feats apparently 
miraculous. It is told of him that, visiting a gen- 
tleman once in a friend’s house, where he had 
never been before, he caught a glimpse of the book- 
case as he passed the half-open library door. In 
the course of the evening, when some of the com- 
pany expressed their anxiety to witness some speci- 
mens of his power, he said to his host, 

“Well sir, I shall tell you, without stirring from 
this place, what books you have in a library.” 

“Come, come,” said he, incredulously, “that is 
too good.” 

“We shall see,” replied Houdin; “let some of 
the company go into the library and look, and I 
shall call out their names from this place.” 

They did so, and Houdin began : 

“Top shelf, left hand, two volumes in red moroc- 
co, ‘Gibbon’s Decline and Fall;’ next to these, 
four volumes in half calf, ‘Boswell’s Johnson ; ‘Ras- 
selas,’ in cloth; ‘Hume’s History of England,’ in 
half calf, two volumes, but the second one want- 
ing,” and so on, shelf after shelf, to the unspeak- 
able wonder and admiration of the whole company. 
More than once a gentleman stole into the draw- 
ing-room, certain that he would catch Houdin read- 
ing a catalogue; but there sat the conjurer with 
his hands in his pocket, looking into the fire.— 
Phrenological Journal. 








SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 





HEBE---THE DISCONTENTED BEE. 


There was a terrible commotion in the bee-hive. 
The sentinels at the doorway ceased to fan with 
their wings, that they might listen; the drones 
murmured with a hoarse voice; the bees ran in 
and out in great confusion; the work all stopped, 
and destruction seemed to reign in this honied 
kingdom. What was the matter? After a great 
deal of noise and clamor, it was discovered that 
the bees had brought a criminal before their queen 
to know what should be done with her. The 
queen turned round slowly and majestically, as 
queens should do, and then inquired— 

“What is the matter? Why have you brought 
that young bee before me?” 

“Please your majesty, she won’t work !” 

“Won't work! <A bee won’t work!” 

“No, your majesty, and she is not only idle, but 
is all the time complaining and finding fault with 
everybody and everything, and thus she makes the 
whole hive unhappy !” 

“Hebe! is this so? What have you to say ?” 

“Please your majesty,” whined poor Hebe, “I’m 
the most unfortunate of all your subjects. The 
fact is I’m not handsome! My face is small, and 
one eye seems to squint, and though I’m an Italian 
bee, yet my dress is not rich gold, but has a dim, 
leaden look, and my feet are large, and my arms 
are hairy, and my ears are too large. In short, I’m 
so plain that nobody ever notices me, and I have 
no admirers, and actually overheard a gentleman 
say, ‘How homely Hebe grows!’ Those who are 
handsome and have admirers can afford to work,— 
but for me there is nothing but chagrin and mor- 
tification !” 

“Foolish one!” cried the queen. “Now hear 
your sentence! You will, I hope, have a long life 
—even nine moons long! You have already wasted 
four long, bright days. I condemn you—to rise at 
early dawn, to go out at once and wash your face 
and hands in the dew that gathers in the clematis. 
Then you are to go from flower to flower and bring 
in honey enough to feed ten young bees. It will take 
you out twenty-five journeys every day, and re- 
quire the honey of one hundred flowers each jour- 
ney.” 

Xo, dear!” cried Hebe, “to think of sucking 
twenty-five hundred flowers every day !” 

“Yes, and you must nurse ten young bees all the 
time, and thus mature one every day on an average, | 
and you must do this during three moons. This | 
is my sentence, and you are not to appear before | 
me till at the end of that period!” 

The queen turned away, and the sister bees led 
poor Hebe to the door of the hive and pushed her 
out. At first she was bewildered and cast down. 


the air was filled with her sisters coming and going, | 
flying and singing. So she spread her wings and 
away she flew. Away, away she went over fences 


easy to work. Ina short time she had drawn 
om her hundred clover-heads, and then straight 
In she came singing, and began 
to feed her young charge. And then off again— 





morning, noon and night, she was coming and go- | 
ing. Her young bees loved her, and sang with | 


| her, and went on in company, as fast as grown. | 


Sometimes she bathed in the dews of the eglan- | 
tine, or the sweet jessamine : sometimes she swung | 


on the linden, or the locust full of white flowers, 


, ou had better | and sometimes on the crest of a lofty tulip tree, or | 
show this to your parents and to your on | 


rushed into the woods fragrant with the honey- | 
suckle. But every day she grew happier. Her} 
songs were now cheerful and Tol. She laughed | 
at her former dread of work. And what was curi- 
ous, just in proportion as she worked, she grew! 
handoome? The bands that encircled her body be- | 


any. Her feet, kept clean by the morning dew, | 


were in beautiful proportion. In short, there was| thought had got lodged there; a living God, in. 


not a happier or more beautiful bee in the whole 
hive. Even the lazy drones bowed and hummed 
admiration as she passed. At the end of her sen- 
tence she stood once more before the queen— 
“Hebe—the beautiful!” as she was then called. 
“Ah,” said the queen, “I see how it is. It isa 
law of God that she who is willing to work and to 
do good to others shall be happy and grow beau- 
tiful by the process. Beauty casts her mantle only 
on the industrious and the good!”—S. S. Times. 


—+or- 


LITTLE BESSIE, 
AND THE WAY IN WHICH SHE FELL ASLEEP. 


“Hug me closer, closer, mother, 
Put your arms around me tight ; 
I am cold and tired, mother, 
And I feel so strange to-night ; 
Something hurts me here, dear mother, 
Like a stone upon my breast; 
O, I wonder, wonder, mother, 
Why it is I cannot rest! 





“All day long, while you were working, 
As I lay upon my bed, 
I was trying to be patient, 
And to think of what you said; 
How the kind and blessed Jesus 
Loves His lambs to watch and keep; 
And I wish He’d come and take me 
In His arms, that I might sleep. 


“Just before the lamp was lighted, 
Just before the children came, 
While the room was very quiet, 
I heard some one call my name, 
And I saw the window opened, 
And a field where lambs and sheep, 
Some from out a brook were drinking, 
Some were lying fast asleep. 


“But I could not see the Saviour, 
Though I strained my eyes to see; 
And I wondered if He saw me, 
Would He speak to such as me ? 
In a moment I was lookin 
On a world so bright and tite, 
Which was full of little children, 
And they seemed so happy there. 


“They were singing, O, how sweetly ! 
Sweeter songs I never heard ! 

They were singing sweeter, mother, 
Than can sing our yellow bird, 

And while I my breath was holding, 
One so bright upon me smiled ; 

And I knew it must be Jesus, 
When he said, ‘Come here, my child! 


‘Come up here, my little Bessie, 
Come up here, and live with me, 
Where the children never suffer, 
But are happier than you see !’ 
Then I thought of what you told me 
Of that bright and happy land; 
I was going when you called me, 
When you came and kissed my hand. 
“And at first I felt so sorry 
You had called me!—I would go— 
O, to sleep and never suffer! 
Mother, don’t be crying so! 
Hug me closer, closer, mother, 
Put your arm around me tight. 
O, how much I love you, mother, 
But I feel so strange, to-night!” 
And the mother pressed her closer 
To her overburdened breast ; 
On the heart so near to breaking, 
Lay the heart so near its rest. 
At the solemn hour of midnight, 
In the darkness, calm and deep, 
Lying on her mother’s bosom, 
Little Bessie fell asleep. 


4 


THE DROWNED IDOL. 


In the valley of Godovey, in India, there lived a 
little heathen boy named Tookaram. His father 
and mother were dead, and they left him to a poor 
widow, who took pity on him and called him her 
son. This woman was a strict idolater. She spent 
her time in visiting what are called “holy places,” 
praying toa great many idols, and lived by beg- 
ging. Little Tookaram went about the country 
with this woman, whom he had been taught to call 
his “mother.” 

A missionary one day met Tookaram, and asked 
him to come to his school. That pleased the little 
fellow very much, for he had found out that it was 
a very good thing to be able to read. So early the 
next day, with a loaf of bread in his hand—for it 
was some distance he had to go—he started off for 
the school. On his way he came to the bank of a 
river, where he saw many people, who appeared to 
be in great trouble. What was the matter? 
Had somebody who could not swim fallen in? 
Something had fallen into the stream. It was an 
idol god, which stood on the river’s bank, that had 
fallen in, and it could not swim any better than a 
stone: so the people of the village had turned out 
to fish it up. They had got a rope around its 
neck and were pulling and shouting with all their 
might, but to no purpose. They could not save it 
any more than it could save them. They must 
leave it to its fate, or wait till the water went 
down, and drag it out with oxen. 

Little Tookaram stopped and looked at this 
strange sight with wonder. He then stripped off 
his clothes, piled them on his head, plunged boldly 
into the stream, and swam to the other side, where 
the missionary’s school was. The little staanger 
was kindly welcomed, and after a little time had 
passed he told the scholars about the drowned god. 

“O,” said the little boys at school, “it is not a 
god, itis anidol. It isa made god. It has eyes, 
but it sees not; it has ears, but it hears not; it has 
a mouth, but it speaks not; it knows nothing, and 
it cannot help those who pray to it any more than 
it can help itself—it is a dead god. It is not our 
God ; our God is the living God.” 

“Who is your God?” asked little Tookaram. 

“Jehovah,” answered the children, “who is the 
Maker and Father of us all.” 

“Where does He live ?” asked Tookaram. 

“He is a spirit,” answered the children. “He 
lives everywhere, He sees everybody, He knows 
everything.” 

Little Tookaram was filled with wonder. A 
drowned god did not indeed seem like a god to 





it, and came to the school. 


stead of the idols of wood and stone to which he 
had before bowed down. Then he learned thy 
God so loved the world that he sent Jesus Chris, 
to save us from our sins, and to die on the crog 
for us. Tookaram soon tore the beads from }j, 
neck, and said that he would be a Christian. Aft, 
this time he prayed to God, and the Holy Spirit 
gave light to his mind and grace to his heart, 5 
that he became a true believer. 


By-and-by the old woman, his mother, heard of 
She was very an 
at the change she saw in the boy, and resolved 1 
tae him away. But the loving Christian spirit of 
the nissionary and the convert quite overcame her, 
What she saw and heard had a strange effect upo, 
her. She said to herself, “It is my little boy, ang 
yet it is not he.” Christian Tookaram was not the 
eathen Tookaram. She stayed to hear more 
and the Holy Spirit opened her blinded eyes to se 
the truth; and at last she found, through faith jy 
Jesus Christ, the peace and joy she had been lop 
seeking for among the idols of her own land, anj 
which she had never obtained. The burden of he 
sins was rolled away, and a sense of pardon filled 
her now happy soul. 

Some months after this Tookaram and his moth. 
er stood up, with five others, in a small Christizy 
assembly in India, and publicly professed they 
faith in Jesus Christ. 

Young reader, you have been born in a lanj 
where the Gospel is known; have you believed ip 
Jesus? and are you ready to follow him in “ney. 
ness of life?”—Tract Society’s Leaflets. 


ADVENTURES WITH AN ALLIGATOR, 
A soldier writing from Bayou Bouf, Louisian, 
to his sister in Albany, relates the following adven. 
ture: 





Now that I am on the alligator chapter, I wil] 
tell you of an adventure that I had with one, | 
have always been anxious to obtain some portion 
of an alligator to carry home as a curiosity. One 
day, while returning from one of the outposts,| 
put into “Alligator Bayou.” An alligator swin. 
ming shows but two little humps above water, the 
larger one at his eyes and the other at his now, 
and it requires a marksman of no mean skill to kil 
one. I soon fell in with a number of them, an 
picking out the largest one, I fired. He turned on 
his back, his feet quivered in the air, his jays 
opened, and he sank. I paddled to the spot, and 
after poking in the weeds a short time with my 
paddle, I brought his lordship to the surface. | 
struck him several times with my paddle, and held 
him to the side of the canoe to make sure that he 
was quite dead. After a good deal of pulling ani 
prying, I managed to get him into the boat, taking 
care to turn his head to the bow. He had harily 
struck the bottom of the boat, when his eyes and 
mouth opened with a start, and his tail swept from 
side to side with the force of a sledge-hammer. I 
an instant I comprehended my situation. To jum 
out and ,swim for shore was to fall into the jaws of 
a dozen hungry reptiles, and my only salvation was 
to keep out of the reach of his tail, by pushing him 
toward the bow with my paddle, the canoe being 
so narrow that he could not turn round to face me. 
At length by throwing his head over the side of 
the boat, he got his head toward me, and mades 
charge with his jaws wide open. For once in ny 
life, I think I was thoroughly frightened. Ina 
instant I plunged my paddle down his throat. His 
jaws closed on it like a vice, and he was quiet for 
a moment, and I had time to draw my pistol ani 
send two balls into his head. He now lay quiet, 
but I saw that he was by no means dead, and I 
loaded my pistol, preparatory to another attack, 
but as he did not seem disposed to renew hostilities, 
I paddled swiftly down the stream, and landed st 
the first convenient point. I then paid my last re- 
spects to his alligatorship, by sending another ball 
entirely through his head, and “went on my wa 
rejoicing.” I did not succeed in getting the de 
sired trophy, for alligators are like snakes, “theit 
tails do not die until sundown,” and every time I 
touched him his tail would fly from side to side 
with such force as to endanger my bones. I think 
I shall never handle another alligator until his head 
and tail are cut off. 





CHASING BUTTERFLIES. 


Susan and Ellen came into the house one fies 
ant morning in June with their faces very red and 
the perspiration streaming from them. They wert 
panting almost as heavily as the watch dog, whe 
entered the house about the same time with the 
girls. He had been engaged in a fruitless chase 
after a bevy of the neighbor’s hens. 

“What have you been doing?” said Mrs. Ray- 
mond. ‘How did you get into such a heat?” 

“We have been chasing butterflies,” said Susat 

“We saw such beautiful ones,” said Ellen. 

“Did you catch any of them ?” 

“No, ma’am, they flew too swiftly. I caught one 
in my bonnet, and the string broke, and he g% 
away.” 

“Instead of wearing your bonnets on your heads 
to keep the sun off, you used them as butterfly 
nets.” . 

“We tried to catch them in our bonnets. We 
were afraid if we caught them in our hands We 
would hurt them.” 

“So you preferred the risk of spoiling your bot 
nets to the risk of injuring the butterfly ?” 

“Yes, ma’am, though we did not, think it would 
injure our bonnets.” al 

“That is, you did not think anything about it- 

“We were so much interested in trying to ¢@ 
them.” 

“No doubt of it. But suppose you had de 
stroyed your bonnets, would the fact that you were 
deeply interested in the pursuit of butterflies 'u™ 
hish sufficient excuse? Suppose you had de 
stroyed some other person’s property, while cha 
ing the butterflies, would you have been excuse 





worship and to pray to. His poor brain was full 


of painful and puzzling thoughts; but a great, new 


ble ?” F 
“Yes ma’am, if I didn’t mean to do it.” 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


87 








«Js it not your duty to avoid destroying other | fell, Shag had descended after him; and the affec- 


peo le’s property aa 


«Yes ma’am. 


“But if you become so much interested in your 
play that you don’t think “es about nag 
at 


alse, you are excusable for whatever you do. 
would be a very easy way to get rid of duty.” 


«All we should have to do in order to get rid of 


duty would be to forget it,” said Ellen. 


“Of course you see that forgetting a duty is not | 


doing it.” ‘ 
Die Granger was with us,” 


the mud, and she fell down and got wet all over.” 


“She should have been more careful; but what 
was done by her is done by a great many people, 


oung and old.” 


«Do a great many people fall into pools chasing 


butterflies ?” 


“J should have said that a great many persons 
act in a similar way; that is, they are so eager in 
the pursuit of their favorite objects that they pay 
no regard to the consequences which may follow. 
Qne is so eager in the pursuit of present enjoy- 
ment that he neglects all care for the future, and 
Another is so much occupied with 
Jeasure that he neglects to take care of his soul, 
Thoughtlessness causes as 


comes to want. 


and loses it forever. 
evil consequences as deliberate wickedness.” 


42> 


THE LITTLE SEED CELLS. 


How neatly all the seeds are laid 
Within the ripening pod! 

How carefully the pos are made! 
This is the work of God. 


The lining is not harsh or rough, 
But soft, or polished well; 

Each little seed has room enough 
Within its tiny cell. 





How carefully the sides are closed 
Against the wind and rain; 

For if He left the seeds exposed, 
They would not grow again. 


There’s no disorder anywhere 
In what my Father does; 

He condescends to make with care 
The smallest flower that grows. 


So children who would learn from Him, 
Neat habits seek to gain, 

Or they will waste much precious time, 
And do their work in vain. 





THE SHEPHERD BOY AND HIS DOG. 


One Saturday evening, Halbert’s mother was 
The cottage they lived in was far 
away among the mountains, far away from any 
ath. The snow fell in large, heavy flakes; and 
Mfalcolm (that was the shepherd’s name) took down 
his long pole, with the intention of setting out to 


taken very ill. 


the village to procure some medicine for his wife. 


“Father,” said little Halbert, I know the sheep- 
path better than you, and, with Shag, who will 
walk before me, I am quite safe; let me go for the 


doctor, and do you stay and comfort my mother.” 
Malcolm consented. 


Halbert had been accustomed to the mountains 
from his early infancy ; and Shag set out with his 
young master, wagging his tail, and making many 
Hal- 

rt arrived at the village, saw the doctor, received 
some medicine for his mother, and then commenced 


jumps and grimaces. They went safely on. 


his return with a cheerful heart. 


Shag went on before to ascertain that all was 
right. Suddenly, however, he stopped, and began 
“Go on, Shag,” said 
“Shag, go on, 
air,” repeated the boy, “we are nearly at the top of 
the glen.” Shag os ey: obstinate for the first 
i at last Halbert advanced 
ilone, heedless of the warning growl of his com- 
roceeded but a few steps, when 
fell over a precipice, which had been concealed 


snuffing and smelling about. 


Halbert. Shag would not stir. 


time in his life; an 
He had 


anion. 


by a snow wreath. 


Maleolm was waiting patiently for his son; but 
At last he heard the bark of his 
faithful dog Shag. “My son, my son!” cried both 
The cottage door 
opened, and Shag entered without his master. 
“My brave boy has perished in the snow,” ex- 
At the same moment the 
fither saw a small packet round the dog’s neck, 
¥ho was lying panting on the floor. “Our boy 
I “Here is the medicine 
tied with his handkerchief; he has fallen into some 
of the pits, but he is safe: trust in God. I will go 
oat, and Shag will conduct me safely to the rescue 
of my child.” In an instant Shag was again on 

8 feet, and testified the most unbounded joy, as 
they both issued from the cottage. You may im- 
agine the misery the poor mother suffered while 
She felt that both their 
ves depended on the sagacity of a poor dog; but 
she knew that God could guide the dumb creature's 


no son came. 


parents at the same moment. 
timed the mother. 


lives,” said the shepherd. 


her husband was absent. 


Steps to the saving of both. 


hag went on straight and steadily for some 
yards, and then suddenly turned down a path, | 
Yhich led to the bottom of the crag over which 
At last Malcolm stood at the 
ower edge of the pit into which his son had fallen. 
¢ hallooed; he strained his eyes; but could not 
Se or hear anything. After a time he succeeded 
getting to the bottom, and Shag scrambled to a 
ecting ledge of rock, which was nearly em- 
and 
Malcolm followed, 
what appeared to 
: He hastily tore off 
Jacket, which was soaked with blood and snow, 
and Wrapping Halbert in his plaid, strapped him 
«ross his shoulders, and with much toil and diffi- 
laced in a bed, 
rom his danger- 
dis) eep. He was much bruised, and his ankle 
Ocated, but he had no other hurt; and when he 
"covered his senses, he fixed his eyes on his 
and his first words were, “Thank God; 
When he 


Halbert had fallen. 


pro} 
ded in snow, and commenced whinin 

‘ratching in a violent manner. 

ind, after a long search, found 
the dead body of his son. 


tulty reascended. Halbert was 


“nd, with great exertion, roused 
Ous s} 


other, 


but did you get the medicine, mother ?” 


said Susan, “and 
she fell into a pool of water. She was chasing a 
butterfly, and did not notice that it flew over a lit- 
tle pond ; so she ran into it, and her feet stuck in 


tied the medicine round the dog’s neck, and di- 


| tionate son used what little ae he had left, 
rected him home with it. 


——+9>———__— 
BRITISH MUSEUM. 


The British Museum is a wonderful building, 
crowded with wonders. Here every beast, and 
fish, and reptile, may be seen preserved so perfectly 
as to have the very appearance of life. Here all 
woods, and plants, and minerals may be studied. 
Here are gathered the treasures of antiquity from 
Egypt, Rome and Nineveh—sculpture, mosaic, 
medals, vases—a countless number and infinite 
variety. Here may be seen the largest library in 
the kingdom, arranged in a splendid circular hall 
elegantly fitted with desks and chairs; where any 
student may repair and study. In this library it is 
said Macaulay wrote a great portion of his history. 
A single day suffices only to walk through the vari- 
ous halls, and glance at their rich stores. 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





KATIE. LEE. 


It was an old, brown house where little Katie 
lived. There were no rich carpets on the floors, or 
pretty pictures on the walls, yet Katie thought 
there was never so pleasant a home, and she was 
sure no other little girl ever had such a mamma, 
or such a dear little brother, or such a cunning 
little baby sister. 

“Half-past eight,” said Mrs. Lee. “Come, it is 
time our little school-girl was getting ready.” 

Katie was playing “a tune,” as she called it, on 
the baby’s rosy lips, with her chubby finger, and 
making odd faces at the same time. “O, mamma, 
look, the baby tries to do just as I do,” said Katie, 
laughing. 

“Then what a very good girl you ought to. be,” 
said Mrs. Lee, softly. 

Willie was thinking, very busily. “Why, mam- 
ma, if we are naughty will it make little Bessie 
naughty ?” 

“T am afraid it will, Katie and you are so much 
older and larger that she will try to act like you ; 
so you must help mamma bring up the baby.” 

Katie brushed her hair very smoothly, washed 
her face and hands, and rubbed them with the 
towel till they were as pink as her clean gingham 
apron, and now she was lacing up her shoes, for 
she felt very proud of being able to do all this her- 
self; she was eight years old, and thought herself 
quite a big girl, Mamma had taken the baby, and 
Willie climbed up on a chair to reach an ivory 
whistle. Katie’s kaleidoscope was beside it; her 
uncle had given it to her on Christmas, and she 
thought so much of it, and kept it very nicely. 
Willie never had it to play with by himself, but he 
thought now he would just turn it round once, the 
little figures were so pretty; his chair = and 
down he came, crushing the pretty plaything in 
his fall. It did not hurt him, but he was fright- 
ened, and began to cry, for he knew Katie would 
be very angry. They did not have many play- 
things, and Katie was very careful of hers. She 
was just coming from the bedroom. “QO, my beau- 
tiful kaleidoscope !” 

“JT did not mean to,” said Willie. 

“You are a naughty boy, and I wish you would 
let my things alone,” said Katie, angrily, snatching 
it away from him. 

“Maybe mamma can fix it,” Willie ventured to 
say, for he thought “mamma” could do almost 
anything. 

“No, she can’t,” said Katie, in a loud, angry tone, 
“nobody can, it is all smashed.” Willie ran, sob- 
bing, to his mother’s side. 

Iam afraid Katie had forgotten what she had 
been singing that morning, “I want to be like 
Jesus.” Little Bessie looked wonderingly from 
one of the crying children to the other, and put 
down her little lip and begun to cry too. Katie 
would not look at mamma, for she knew how sorry 
she would look. ‘There is the bell now,” and she 
threw on her bonnet, jerking the strings in a hard 
knot, and was going out of the door. 

“T wonder if our little girl would go away with- 
out bidding us good-by,” said Mrs. Lee, sadly. 

She came back, not pleasantly, to half smother 
them all with kisses, as she usually did, but very 
slowly, and kissed mamma and baby with those 
naughty, pouting lips ; but when dear little Willie 
put up his sweet face, all wet with tears, she pre- 
tended not to see him and went away. He 
watched her down the steps, and out of the gate, 
and then put his head in mamma’s lap, crying as if 
his little heart would break. Baby Bessie laid 
| her cheek lovingly against his and patted him with 
her little soft hand. 

You may be sure Katie didn’t go singing along 
the way that morning. Somehow she couldn’t for- 
get Willie’s sorry little face, and once she almost 
turned to go back and kiss him, and tell him she 
was so sorry, but then she thought of the kaleido- 
scope, and grew angry again. Yet she had prayed 
that morning, “Forgive us our debts as we for- 
give our debtors.” She got a tardy mark for 
being late, dnd then it was hard work to study 
when she felt all wrong. 

At recess a group of little girls gathered around 
Carrie Thorne, who was showing a large orange 
her father had brought her from the city: oranges 
were not so common with them as with some of 
my little city readers. 

“Let me smell of it, Carrie,” said Katie; but it 
slipped from her little trembling fingers, and rolled 
into an ugly black hole in the floor. They could 
not reach it, could not even see it. Carrie was 
very angry, and I am afraid she was not very well 
taught at home, for she called poor little Katie 
some very naughty names, and they all talked so 
loud that the large boys came to see “what the 
fuss was.” Katie was very glad when school was 








out, though her tears fell fast when she started for 


home alone, and saw Carrie Thorne talking very 
fast with half a dozen little girls, and heard Minnie 
Brown say, shaking her little head very decidedly, 
“Your ~ ought to make her pay for it.” 

Poor little Katie ran crying all the way home, 
and told all her sad story before she took off her 
bonnet. “O, mamma, if[ only had some money 
to pay her for it!” 

Villie looked very thoughtful. He had ten cents 
which had been given him on his birthday. He 
looked at it every day or two, and imagined it 
would buy almost everything; but he was a brave 
little fellow, and loved his little sister better than 
all the money in the world, so he said, “Don’t cry, 
Katie, you shall have my ten cents to pay for the 
orange.” And he ran to fetch it. 

“O, Willie,” said Katie, thinking how many 
ponies, and carriages, and houses, even, he had 
talked of buying with his money, “I was so cross 
to you this morning.” 

“Mamma fixed the kaleidoscope. See, you 
would never know.” And Willie pointed to it, but 
did not touch it. 

Katie whispered something very softly in her 
mother’s ear. 

“Yes, dear, if you want to,” she answered. 

“Here, Willie, the kaleidoscope is yours. Mam- 
ma says I may give it to you.” 

Willie was much pleased, and little Bessie 
laughed and crowed, as if the kaleidoscope and 
money were both hers. Katie ate her dinner, and 
kissing them all, and Willie over and over again, 
ran off to school much happier than she was in the 
morning.—N. Y. Observer. 








NEW SPRING STYLES. 


THE LARGEST AND BEST ASSORTMENT 
OF 


MEN’S AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
FURNISHING GOODS, &c. &e., 
AT LOW PRICES, 
Wholesale and Retail, 
CAN BE FOUND AT 
OAK HALL, 
32 and 34 NORTH STREET, BOSTON. 


GEO. W. SIMM e 
— ONS & CO 





DR. RADWAY’S CLEANSING SYRUP, 
CALLED 
RADWAY’S RENOVATING RESOLVENT. 


ONE BOTTLE 


Will cure Pimples, Blotches, Pustules, Tetters, Rash, Ring Worms 
Sore Eyes, Sore Legs, Ulcers, Boils and Skin Eruptions. ’ 


TWO TO SIX BOTTLES 


will cure the worst forms of Nodes, Glandular Swellin hi 
Swelling, Syphilis, Sores in the Nose, Mouth, Pt dy 
charges trom the Ears, Sore Heads, Obstinate Ulcers, Lumps in 
the Groin, Caries of the Bone, Kickets, and diseases induced by 
the excessive use of Mercury, Calomel, Corrosive Sublimate 
Quinine, &c. ‘ 
Hae psrcengne with Werner hedany and all weakening dis- 
charges, May rely upon a speedy cure by the YAY’ 
RESOLVENT. x ne jpeedy y use of RADWAY’S 
tis the trae Catholicon, in cases of Prolapsus Uteri, falling o 
the Womb, Uterine Discharges and Ulcers a4 the Womb. dee 
remarkable cures have been effected in these cases by RAD- 
WAY'S RENOVATING RESOLVENT. Let the afflicted try it— 
a few doses will improve your health—it acts quick, but a few 
days is required to prove to your satisfaction that it will cure you. 
The doses to be taken are small, two tea-spoontuls being a full 
dose. One bottle will go further than half a dozen bottles of the 
most popular Sarsaparillas, &c. 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE, OR SIX BOTTLES 
FOR FIVE DOLLAKS. 
DR. RADWAY & CO., 


OFFICE 87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 
t@” SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 21—2w 





FINE CARPETS.—100 pieces of Tapestry Brussels for $1 to 
$1,25 per yard. This invoice of Carpets is beligved to be the 
cheapest lot that has been placed in the market this season. As 
it is but little over half the ruling prices for these goods, our cus- 
tomers are reminded that they will last but a few days. 

One price and cash system strictly adhered to. 

NEW ENGLAND CARPET CO., 
75 Hanover Street. 


CARPETS FOR THE PEOPLE. — Wiltons, Velvets, Brussels, 
Royal Medallions, Persian Three-Ply, Kidderminsters, and other 
fine grades, at much under the ruling prices. For sale by the 

NEW ENGLAND CARPET CO., 
75 Hanover Street. 

One price and cash system strictly adhered to. 

oe 


OIL CLOTH CARPETS.—The celebrated Enamelled finished, 
in Marquetry, Tapestry, and other beautiful designs, for sale at 
manufacturers’ prices, by the 

NEW ENGLAND CARPET CO., 
75 Hanover Street. 

CHINA AND JAPAN STRAW CARPETS, from Haggerty’s 
great sale of the 15th ult. Some of the best productions, and 
many new and beautiful patterns in checks and stripes, at prices 
much less than the ruling rates, just received by the 

NEW ENGLAND CARPET CO., 
75 Hanover Street. 
One price and cash system strictly adhered to. 
a 


CANTON STRAW MATTING at 25 cents per square yard, a 
portion of a cargo just received, which we shall sell by the yard 
or quantity at the above price. Purchasers are reminded that the 
prices of these goods have fully doubled, but we are determined 
to keep our customers supplied at the lowest possible prices. 

NEW ENGLAND CARPET CO., 


20—3w 75 Hanover Street. 





AVOID LONG STORIES, AND COME TO THE POINT. 


HUNNEWELL'S UNIVERSAL CouGH ReMeEDy cures Colds, Coughs, 
Sore Throat, Hoarseness, so common to Speakers and Singers, 
Diptheria, and all Throat and Lung Complaints, which, if neglect- 
ed, end in Consumption. Its great feature is its simplicity. Its 
results depend upon being made the Bedside or Pocket Compan- 
ion, and used without restraint every hour, if necessary. Its 
beautiful stimulant property sustains the system, and permanent 
cures depend on a constant use until all Throat irritations are gone. 

Prices within reach of all. 

As a Soothing Syrup for Infants it has no equal. 

82 Fac-simile of J. L. Hunnewell's signature over corks of 
genuine only. 

J. L. HUNNEWELL, Proprietor, Boston, Mass. 
For sale by all dealers everywhere. 


Dealers of good reference supplied on commission. 19—lm 





C. & A. SPRING, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
SEWING MACHINE NEEDLES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


PUBLIC BENEFACTRESS. 
MRS. A. ALLEN, 
A LADY OF WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. 


Her preparations for the Hair have not only the largest sale in 
the United States and Canada, but within the past few years, to 
supply the immense demand from foreign countries, depots for 
their exclusive sale have been opened in London and Liverpool. 
Also in Paris, Havana, Vera Cruz and Valparaiso. 
MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER 
Is suited to both young and old. It strengthens the Hair, pre- 


vents its falling or turning grey, and imparts to ita beauuful, 
glossy appearance. It never fails 


TO RESTORE GREY HAIR 
To its Original Youthful Color. 
IT IS NOT A DYE, 


but acts directly upon the roots of the Hair, giving them the natu- 
ral nourishment required, producing the same vitality and luxu- 
rious quantity as in youth. It will restore it on bald places, re- 
quires no preparation of the hair, and is easily applied by one’s 
self. One bottle will usually last for a year, as after the hair is 
once restored, occasional applications once in three months will 
ensure against grey hairs tothe most advanced age. 


THE RESTORER REPRODUCES. 

THE HAIR DRESSING CULTIVATES AND BEAUTIFIES. 
MBS. 8S. A. ALLEN’S 

WORLD’S HAIR DRESSING, OR ZYLOBALSAMUM, 


is essential to use with the Restorer, but the Hair Dressing alone 
often restores, and never fails to invigorate, beautity and re- 
fresh the Hair, rendering it soft, silky and glossy, and disposing 
it to remain in any desired position. 


FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN 


whose Hair requires frequent dressing, it has no equal. Nolady's 
toilet is complete without it. The rich, glossy appearance ont 
edis truly wonderful. It cleanses the Hair, removes all dandruff, 
and imparts to ita most delightful fragrance. It will prevent the 
Hair from falling out, and is the most economical and valuable 
Hair Dressing known. Millions of bottles sold every year. 


MBS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 


HAIR RESTORER 


AND 
ZYLOBALSAMU™. 


THE GREAT UNEQUALLED PREPARATIONS FOR 
RESTORING, INVIGORATING, BEAUTIFYING 
AND DRESSING THE HAIR. 


VALUABLE TESTIMONY. 


Rev. A. WEBSTER, Boston, Ms., writes: ‘I have used, through 
the advice of personal friends, Mrs. 8S, A. Allen's World's Hair 
Restorer and Zylobalsamum, for several months past, with great 
effect and entire satisfaction. I am now neither bald nor grey. 
My hair was dry and brittle, but has regained the softness of its 
earlier years.” 


TRUTH STRANGER THAN FICTION. 


Rev. H. V. DEGEN, Boston, Mass., writes: ‘‘That Mrs. 8. A. 
Allen's World's Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum promote the 
growth of the hair where baldness has commenced, I have the ev- 
idence of my own eyes." 


REPUTATION ESTABLISHED. 


8S. RANDALL, Es@., Sullivansville, N. Y., says in a letter recent- 
ly, of Mrs. S. A. Allen's Zylobalsamum: “It is the best dressing 
for the hair we can get, and the most called for. Her Hair Re- 
storer is a valuable remedy for baldness and greyness. I could 
procure many testimonials, but their fame is already too well 
established to require them.” 


DOCTORS APPROVE. 


Dr. J. R. DILLINGHAM, Edgartown, Dukes Co., Mass., writes 
“One of my family whose hair had been grey for a number of 
years, commenced using Mrs. S. A. Allen's World's Hair Restor- 
er and Zylobalsamum, without any faith in its virtues, but con- 
trary to expectation, the hair is now of a natural color, life-like 
and beautiful.” 


ONE BOTTLE DID IT. 


Rev. 8. B. Morvey, Attleboro’, Mass., writes: ‘‘The effect of 
Mrs. 8. A. Allen's World's Hair Restorer has been to ‘change the 
crown of glory’ belonging to old men to the original hue of youth. 
This was done by a single bottle. Others of my acquaintances 
have used it with the same effect. The Zylobalsamum I regard 
as an invaluable dressing for the hair.” 

EVERYBODY PRAISES. 

Rev. Wo. Portevs, Stanwich, Ct., writes; “Mrs. S. A. Allen's 
World's Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum have met my most san- 
guine expectations, in causing my hair to grow en bald spots. I 
have recommended it to my friends, and they all speak highly of 
it, after use.” 

THOROUGHLY TESTED. 


Rev. H. J. CAMPBELL, pastor ofthe First Baptist church, Lan- 
caster, N. H., under date of Sept. 26, 1860, writes: “I have used 
Mrs. 8S. A. Allen's World's Hair Kestorer and Zylobalsamum, 
and can cordially recommend them to those who wish to have 
their grey hair restored to its original color. I am satisfied that 
the Restorer is nota Dye, as I have thoroughly tested it.” 


FROM A DISTINGUISHED MINISTER. 


Rev. B. P. Stone, D. D., Concord, N. H., writes: “Having 
made an experiment of Mrs. S. A. Allen's World's Hair Restor- 
er and Zylobalsamum, I can truly say it is successful. My hair 
which was quite gray, is now restored to its original color. I 
recommend them to the public as the best articles yet discovered 
for the hair.” 

PRIZES THEM HIGHLY. 

Rev. Amos BLANCNARD, Meriden, N. H., writes: “IT think very 
highly of Mrs. 8. A. Allen’s World's Hair Restorer and Zylobalsa- 
mum. Both myself and wife have used them with the most sat- 
isfactory results.” These preparations are exported largely in 
Europe, and have a world-wide reputation. 


THIRTY YEARS YOUNGER. 


Rev. B. Bruce, D. D., Newmarket, Gallatin, Co., Ill , writes: 
“JT have tried Mrs. 8. A. Allen’s World's Hair Restorer and Zylo- 
balsamum. They actedlikeacharm. My hair is as it was thir- 
ty years ago. If you wish a reference from me, I will give it wil- 
lingly.”’ 


PERFECTLY SATISFACTORY. 


Rev. Jas. Hort, Pastor of First Presbyterian church, Orange, 
N J., writes: ‘I have used Mrs. S. A. Allen’s Zylobalsamum or 
World's Hair Dressing with very great benefitin my family. Its 
cleansing and healing ——. removing dandruff, and giving 
the hair a natural and healthy tone and softness, surpass those 
of any preparation known to me.” 


REPUTATION ESTABLISHED. 


8. RanDAti, Esq.. Sullivansville, N.Y., says,in a letter re- 
cently, of Mrs. 8. A. Allen's Zylobalsamum : ‘‘It is the best dress- 
ing for the hair we can get, and the mostcalled for. Her Hair 
Restorer is a valuable remedy for baldness and grayness. I could 
procure many testimonials, but their fame is already too well es- 
tablished to require them.” 


— 


GB We think that if these fail to convince, nothing less than a@ 
trial will. Some few dealers try to sell articles on which they can 
make more profit than on these; always insist on having these. 


‘ Weaspire to have the best, not the lowest priced. One bottle 
of the Restorer will last a year; $1,50 per bottle. Balsam 873g 
cents per bottle. 


MBS. 8, A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S : 
HAIR RESTORER 
AND 
ZYLOBALSAMUM. 


THE GREAT UNEQUALLED PREPARATIONS FOR 
RESTORING, INVIGORATING, BEAUTIFYING 
AND DRESSING THE HAIR. 


Sold by Druggists throughout the World. 





17 HARVARD PLACE, (opposite OLD SOUTH CHURCH.) 
21—ly 


| DEPOT, 198 GREENWICH 8T., NEW YORK. 
49—lyp 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








pulsed by a terrible fire of rebel bullets. All tum- | 
bled into the boat and lay flat to escape being shot. | 
Meanwhile the boat stuck fast on the shore, when 

this noble African said: “Somebody’s got to die} 
to git us out of dis, and it may as well be me!” } 
He then deliberately got out and pushed the boat | 
off and fell into it, pierced by five bullets. 


YOUTIVS COMPANION. 


BOSTON, MAY 28, 1863. 
=a acces 
THE ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


Is it possible that the sun should be eclipsed ? 
that gas should have a shadow? that the light of 
lamps should be mere twilights, and that of common 
Well, it is possible, for 
the electric light casts all these meaner lights into 
the shade. 

I saw the electric light intensely busy on a bright, 
sunny afternoon. The sunbeams were obliterated, 
and those of a candle—well—they seemed mere 
moonshine—mere apologies for light! Apologies 
are, however, very often mere moonshine. On 
holding a lighted tallow candle between the electric 
light and the wall, the flame of the candle cast a 
black shadow. What shall we come to after this! 

How is the electric light produced, you inquire ? 
This wonderful light, more wonderful than Alad- | 
din’s lamp, or the “Everlasting Fire of Persia,” | 
how is it produced? It is merely light written by seseue, venting, Gown dest to the. heam, but the 


pencils! : whale never deigned to recognize her presence, but | 
Pencils! Yes, pencils! Two points of carbon spent all his fury on the boats. Two more boats 


in the shape of pencils, through which are trans-| were got out for the rescue of the men, who were| 
mitted streams of positive and negative electricity. | safely picked up, and chase was given to the whale, 


How is this produced? you will say. Simply by | he nie neste at hep 
the employment of a galvanic battery. A battery| from his wounds. He was a smali whale, but 
of cast iron or zine is employed, and is arranged in| showed great pluck, Capt. Nichols, during an ex- 
such a way that the former is separated from the perience of twenty-six years, never having met! 
latter by a porous division df earthenware, the iron with one so dangerous. 
being excited by a mixture of saltpetre and sul- 
phuric acid (oil of vitriol) diluted by water. This 
is known as the Maynooth battery, and the electric- | 

| 








VARIETY. 


candles almost darkness ? 





VERY LIKE A WHALE. 


The whale ship Sea Gull, recently arrived at New 
Bedford, had an encounter with a most pugnacious | 
whale, during her last cruise, which reminds one of | 
Melvill’s “Moby Dick.” When struck with the, 
iron from the first mate’s boat, the monster turned | 
and attacked the boat with open mouth, breaking | 
it up, and precipitating the six men in it into the 
water; the second boat harpooned him and shared 
the same fate; a third boat was not more fortunate | 
than its predecessors. Three boats were now) 
smashed, and eighteen men precipitated into the | 
water. A fourth boat, which in its turn attacked | 
the enraged cetacean, though not entirely destroyed 
was very much injured. ‘The ship now came to the | 





RO see 


“GIVE TO HIM THAT ASKETH THEE.” 


If the poor man pass thy door, 
Give him of thy bounteous store, 
Give him food, and give him gold, 
Give him shelter from the cold; 
Aid him his lone life to live, 

For ’tis angel-like to give. 


ity generated by it is carried along the wires of 
the battery to the points or pencils of carbon 
brought into juxtaposition, and the light flashes 
forth. 

The electric light is too costly to be made avail- 
able for ordinary purposes. It has been likened to 
some beautiful animal which is found to consume 
more than it is worth. The electric animal swal- 
lows too much iron, zine, copper, acids, and salts 
to pay for its works, and is something like many 
noble steeds who are said to eat their own heads 
off. 

However, as even the horse that eats his own 
head off very often produces good dressing for our 
gardens, so that what he eats springs up again in 
the shape of green peas, cabbages, and cucumbers, 
so the electric light has valuable products in its 
way. ‘The process by which these products are 
produced is as simple as it is beautiful. In the iron 
and zine battery nitric and sulphuric acids are em- 
ployed in a diluted form, the ordinary resulting 
waste of which are solutions of nitrate of iron and 
sulphate of zinc. Instead of these residuary liquors 
being thrown aside as undeserving of care, they are 
removed separately from the chromatic battery, 
and having been brought to a certain heat, by 
means of steam,.are blended with a solution of, 
prussiate of potash, which, with the iron liquor, | 
throws down a splendid blue pigment—Prussian 
blue, in fact, of great purity; while, with the zinc | 
liquor, it precipitates a fine ultramarine blue. This | 
being dried and worked up into cakes, makes the | 
fine blue pigment which artists value so much. 

Not only blues, but gorgeous reds are produced 
by the same agency, and by boiling the zinc-yellow | 
residue with lime in various properties, viz., a com- | 
bination of the zinc-yellows with the iron-blues, a | 
series of beautiful greens are produced; and the | 
most intense and brilliant yellows are produced by | 
treating the waste liquor of the lead and nitric acid | 
with chromate of potash. 


Though world riches thou hast not, 
Give to him of poorer lot; 

Think thee of the widow’s mite! 
In the holy Master’s sight 

It was more, a thousand fold, 
Than the rich man’s hoard of gold. 


Give, it is the better part, 

Give to him, “the poor in heart ;” 
Give of love a large degree, 

Give of hope and sympathy ; 
Cheer to them who sigh forlorn, 
Light to him whose lamp is gone. 


Give the grey-haired wanderer room, 
Lead him gently to the tomb ; 

Let him not in friendless clime 
Float adown the tide of time ; 

Hear the mother’s lonely call, | 
She, the nearest one of all. 


And the lost, abandoned one 

In thy pathway do not shun; 

Of thy kindness she hath need ; 
Bind with balm the bruised reed; 
Give, and gifts above all price 
Shall be thine in Paradise. 


DANGEROUS SHOWMANSHIP. 


The owner of a travelling menagerie, named Fal- | 
mall, when exhibiting at Bethune, three days since, | 
gave notice that he intended that evening to enter 
the den of a fierce tiger for the first time in public. 
At the appointed hour the place was crowded with 
persons anxious to see the sight. When Falmall | 
entered the den, the tiger appeared little disposed | 
to go through his performance, and soon assumed | 
such a threatening attitude that the spectators be- 
came alarmed and cried out, “That’s enough; leave 
him.” At first the tiger obeyed his orders, but 
most unwillingly, after receiving several strokes 
from his master’s whip. After this chastisement 
the animal lay down across the entrance of the den, 
and glared furiously at Falmall, as if about to 
spring at him. The man saw his danger and at- 
tempted to coax the animal away from the door. 
Not succeeding he struck it three or four times 
with his whip. The tiger then made a sudden 
- > spring, threw him down, and began tearing him 
If, instead of this, prus- | with his teeth, to the horror ofall present. At last 
siate of potash be added to the same residuum of the men of the menagerie beat the tiger off, and 
the lead and zine battery, a delicate white pigment | Falmall was got out of the den covered with blood, 
So the sesalt, |and much torn about the head, face and arms. 

Hence it appears that this animal, the electric | Hite injusion, however, thoagh seviens, pooved act 


. , ane | to be dangerous, and he is now doing well.—(al- 
light, is not all barren, and that the time is not far | ignani. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





distant when he will be able tohold uphishead| 29 —— bind 
and not eat it off. If we can lower the cost of the} 4 CHILD FORGETTING HIS MOTHER. | 
TONGUE. | 


materials employed, and the working, by the re-| aw 1 h , 
sults, and get the electric light for nothing into the | " aapones paper says that, some cight years 
eaaadl > ial Ge de Geralite ‘0, two poor German emigrants, on their way to 
saTGEM, WS CURE Chee CO Gere oF ¢ ace wonder- the Western States, concluded to leave their child, 
ful things that astonish the world, and improve it, only about two years old, in one of the charitable 
at the same time. | institutions of that city. A few days since the 

The electric light would be of the most extraor- | — ge am se - city to claim vy child, who 
dinary use. It cuts through the fog like a Toledo | a ee ee ee ee ae eee 


i 6 ‘ : gent lad of ten years of age, who could speak the 
blade, for it is lightning made useful and obedient | French language with ease and accuracy, but could 
—nimble it always is, 


It can be distinguished at | neither speak nor understand a word of either the 
forty miles distant. Think of this, ye mariners, | English or German languages. Every word he 
who have to buffet about in darkness, fogs, storms, = was wholly unintelligible & his mother, and 

piste very word she spoke was unintelligible to him. 
and tempests ! | And thus, yesterday morning, they started off for 
“Let there be light,” God said, and all was light. | their distant home in the far West, neither mother 
Let there still be light, for all that is good comes | nor son comprehending the language of the other. 
from Him—light of the eyes, light of the mind; | 
and let us pray for universal illumination, intellec- 
tual and moral. 





—+or—_____ 
A BROTHER’S BURIAL. 


A lad not quite sixteen, in the Army of the Po- 
| tomac, was asked whether he had any brothers in 
TRUE NOBILITY. \the army, and answered, “I had one, but he was 

A letter from Wabi N.C. | killed at Williamsburg; he fell at my side. I 
of a brave ne nad eae = ; : = — — | found him after the battle, dying; all he could say 
pic tains uring the siege: | was, “Try and get a box to bury me in.’ I could 
A flat full of soldiers, with a few negroes, at- |not find one, but got three cracker boxes, took 
tempted to land at Rodman’s Point, but were re-| the ends out, placed them end to end, and put his 


—_——+o>—____ 


body into them; then with my bayonet and my | 
hands I hollowed out a place not very deep, though | 
I worked hours at it, and there I laid him with no 
one to help me, and there his body is now.” 
+o 


GOT THE WORST OF THE JOKE. 


Some young fellows in Hartford undertook to | 
frighten lady passers-by with a meal bag stuffed 
with straw, which they suspended over the side- | 
walk, and let down suddenly in fron€ of every | 
woman that came along. About 84 o’clock, two | 
ladies coming from the upper part of Ann Street, | 
were frightened, screamed, and ran back, while the | 
fellows laughed and made insulting remarks to | 
them. They returned for reinforcements, and} 
three other lady friends—one of them armed with | 
her father’s horsewhip, secreted under her mantle } 
—marched quietly up to the battery. Down came | 
the stuffed bag again, but instead of screaming or | 
running away, the young lady with the horsewhip | 
ran into the yard, and laid it lustily over the faces 
and backs of the three sneaking rascals, who ran | 
like whipped curs. Having routed the enemy, the | 
ladies then captured the battery, carrying off the | 
bag and cord as trophies. 


To be sure. this was not a particularly lady-like | 
proceeding on the part of the young lady, but the | 
young scamps were well served. 

pa OE 
PRESENCE OF MIND. 

The famous Lord Chancellor, Sir Thomas More, 

once resided at Chelsea, and attached to his man- | 


sion was a gatehouse, according to the old fashion. | 


From the top of this gatehouse a very pleasant 
and delightful prospect was obtained. His lord- 
ship was in the habit of secreting himself in this 
place with his little dog. It happened that an in- 
sane man got up the stairs on one occasion when 
his lordship was there, and coming to him, cried, 
“Leap, Tom, leap,” offering Sir ‘Thomas violence, 
and attempting to throw him over the battlements. 
The Lord Chancellor was a feeble, old man, and be- 
ing in his robe, he was not able to make any ef- 
fectual resistance; but having great presence of 
mind, said, 

“Let us first throw this little dog over.” 

The insane man threw the dog down. 

“Pretty sport,” said the Lord Chancellor; “gp 
down and bring him up and try again.” 

Whilst the madman went down for the dog, his 
lordship made fast the door of the stairs, and called 
for help; and but for his ready wit he would in all 
probability have lost his life. 


—_—_—_+o»—___——_ 
ECHOES. 


A little nonsense is now and then relished by 
echoes as well as by the wisest men. A few years 
ago the following incident occurred in Baltiniore 
during the session of a religious convention. An 
English clergyman—a little red-haired, waspish 
man of God—got on his legs for the purpose of de- 
livering a great speech. Echo came to the rescue 
of his American friends, and the following amusing 
colloquy ensued: 

Clergyman—“Mr. Chairman.” 

Echo—Mr. Chairman.” 

Clergyman—*"I have the floor, sir.” 

Echo—*T have the floor, sir.” 

Clergyman—*“Do you mean to insult me ?” 

Echo— ‘Do you mean to insult me?” 

By this time the whole audience was in a roar, 
and the enraged little Englishman flopped down 
into his seat, muttering anathemas against the ill- 
manners of American conventions. 

aie g te 
THE PARK SQUIRRELS. 

Within two weeks past, says the Cincinnati Ad- 
vocate, the grass has sprung forward from nothing 
almost to a great crop. Passing through the Park 
Wednesday morning last, the men were at work 
with their scythes cutting the first crop. It was 
not tall, but rank. Two gray nll ste. regular 
denizens with others of the park, assaulted us. 
Seeing us at-a distance, they scampered at full 


PARTICULAR NOTICE. 


SABBATH SCHOOLS and Private individuals w 
plate replenishing their libraries are kindly invited to give 
first call. I keep, in addition to my own issues, the books Pop 
the Publishing Societies, as during the past ten years. aul 

The plan [ have of lete adopted, of giving a trade disc 
Sabbaih Schools, gives universal favor. Any school send 
thetr own Catalogue, and mdicating the amount they Wish to 
vest, can have the selection made for them with the privilecety 
returning any books they choose to reject after an examinati = 
This new feature of trade commends itself to all our Rathore 
schoo] friends, and | am constantly supplying hbraries on an 
principle in ali parts of New England. 1s 


at HENRY HOYT, 9 Coryuuz, 
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GOULD & LINCOLN, 
59 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 
Publish the following CHOICE BOOKS FOK THEF 


AMILY 
either of which will be sent by mail, post-paid, on reeei HILY, 


price oe 

LESSONS AT THE CROSS; or, Spiritual Truths Familiany 
Exhibited in their Relations to Christ. By Samue) Hopkins 
6mo, cloth, 75 cents. P 
An excellent and popular book. 

EVENINGS WITH THE DOCTRINES. By Nehemiah Adams 

D. D. 12mo, cloth, $1,25. 

RELIGIUUS PROGRESS; Discourses on the Development of 
the Christian Character. By Wm. R. Williams, D. D 2mo. 
cloth, 85 cents. " 

THE BErTER LAND; or, the Believer's Journey ang Future 
Home. By A. C. Thompson, D.D. 12mo, cloth, 85 cents 

KITTO'S POPULAR CYCLOPEDIA OF BIBLICAL LITERA. 
TURE, by John Kitto, D. D. With 500 Illustrations. gy 0, 812 p 
Cloth, $3.00. P. 

MALCOM’S NEW BIBLE DICTIONARY. By Howard Mab 
com, D. D. 1lé6mo, cloth, 60 cents. 

MOTHERS OF THE WISE AND GOOD. By Jabez Burns,p 
D. 16mo, cloth, 74 cents. iy 

MY MOTHER; or, Recollections of Maternal Influence. By a 
New England Clergyman. 1l2mo, cloth,75 cents. 

THE CHURCH IN EARNES?. By Rey.John A. James, lgmo 
cloth, 40 cents. , 

CHRISTIAN PROGRESS. By John A. James, 18mo, cloth, 3) 


cents. 
MEMOIR OF GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN, late missionary to 


D.D. l2mo, cloth, 75 cents. 
A WREATH AROUND THE CROSS; or, Scripture Truths y. 


| Burmah. With an Introductory Essay, by Wm. k. Williams, 


luswrated. By Rey. A. Morton Brown, I6mo, cloth, 60 cents 
A LAMP TO THE PATH; or, the Bible in the Heart, the Home 
and the Market-place. By W.K. Tweedie. D.D. Imo, cloih’ 
63 cents. . 
|; SEEv-TIME AND HARVEST; or, Sow Well and Reap Well, 
A Book for the Young. 16mo, cloth, 63 cents. s 
| THE GUIDING STARS or, the Bibie God's Message. By Louisa 
| Payson Hopkins. 16mo, cloth, 50 cents 
PLEASANT PAGES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE; or, Book of Home 
Entertainmentand Instruction. By 8. Prout Newcombe. With 
numerous Iilustrations. l6mo,cloth, 74 cents. 
KIND WORDS FOR CHILDREN, to Guide them to the Path 
of Peace. By Kev Harvey Newcomb. l6mo, cloth, 42 cents, 
AGNES HOPETOUN’S SCHOOLS AND HOLIDAYS. By Mrs, 
Oliphant. 16mo, cloth, 68 cents. . 





EVERY ONE HIS OWN PRINTER, 
SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS, 
COMBINING BOTH PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 

AN IRON PRINTING PRESS FOR 7,00, 
NEW AND IMPROVED PRESSES. 

THE CHEAPEST AND BEST IN THE Won tp. 














Printing Office, Ne. Licccccccscvcccsccccecees Tweive Dollars, 
Press, 5 by 6 inches....... $7,00 
1 font of type.ccccccocccecs 3,00 
Ink Roller....ccccccccccccce 25 
Ek Beh.cecce -ccccccccosces 5 
Office complete......... evccccces eecccccecccccceces $1 
Printing Office No. 2..........0+ Twenty-two Dollars. 
Press,8 by 12 inches..... -$12,00 | Marble Slab...... eccce 50 
One font of type........00. 3,00 | Can ot Ink.. Hy 
One font of tancy type... 2,00] Chase....... 5 
Composing Stick...... coos 1,50] Furniture .....ccccccees oo eee D 
Wa ev ccc cccccvese .cce J | paren 
Office complete...... geeeecustonesectcces Cocccceces $22.0 
No. 2 Press with No. 1 office, without No. 1 Press............ $17 
No. 1 Press, partly Wood, O14 style. .cccccccccccccccccccceccccees 2 


LOWE'S IMPROVED PRINTING PRESSES ake THE BEst 
CHEAPEST, MOST DURABLE portable Card and Job Presses ever 
made, and have been awarded Silver Medals. You will finda 
Press a source of pleasure and profit, by printing for yourselfor 
your neighbors. A comfortable living may be obtained in any 
town, city or village, with a small outlay for press and types. 
The Press is so simple a boy or girl of twelve can do common 
and fancy printing with ease. Cards, Bill Heads, Labels, Circu- 
lars, &c., can be printed at a trifling expense. 

PRICE OF Presses; No. 1, $7; No. 2, $12; No. 3, $18; No. 4,$% 
PRICE OF PRINTING OFFICES, including Press: No. 1, $12; No.?, 

22; No. 3, $32; No.4, $42. 

LOWE PRESS COMPANY, 


51—ly 13 WATER STREET, BOSTON. 





AYER’S SARSAPARILLA 


Is a concentrated extract of Para Sarsaparilla, so combined 
with ether substances of still greater alterative power as to afford 
an effective anudote tor diseases Sarsaparilla is reputed to cure. 
Such a remedy is surely wanted by those who sutler from Stm- 
mous complaints, and that one which will accomplish their cure 
must prove of immense service to this large class of our afflicted 
| tellow-citizens. How completely this compound will do it has 
been proven by experiment on many of the worst cases to be 
found in the following complaints :— 

SCRVFULA AND SCROFULOUS COMPLAINTS, ERUPTIONS AND 
Ervuptiveé Diseases, ULcers, PIMPLES, BLOTCHES, TUMORS, SALT 
RaHeuM, ScaALD HEAD, SYPHILIS AND SYPHILITIC AFFECTIONS, 
MERCURIAL DISEASE, Dropsy, NEURALGIA OR TIC DOLORECX, 





speed, and one jumping on us, asked, in the best | 
language he could command, for something to eat. | 
Being disappointed, he dropped from our shoulder | 


DesiLity, DYSPEPSIA AND INDIGESTION, ERYSIPELAS, ROSE 08 
St. ANTHONY'S FIRE, and indeed the whole class of complains 
arising from IMPURITY OF THE BLOoD. 


and made after a small boy with a basket on his 
arm. One can scarcely believe how tame these 
squirrels have become. They make nothing of a 
human being. They will chase you, and if you put 
out your hand will come to a halt at once, in 
hopes of benefitting their teeth and stomachs. 
Nimble fellows! fat, and round, and sleek, how 
different you are from your nervous friends of the 
woods, who hide at every sound and passer-by. 
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FINDING OUT THE GIRLS. 


A man went to Philadelphia some years ago, ex- 
hibiting six boys and girls, but all of them were 
dressed in girls’ clothes. They were all so much 
like girls in appearance, that he made money bet- 
ting that no one could tell t’other from which. 
An Irishman went out and returned with a doz- 
en apples. Throwing one to each of the children, 
he observed that some of them caught them in 
their hands; these, he said, were boys. Others 
held out their aprons ; these, he said, were girls. 





A HOSPITAL INCIDENT. 


A few days ago a wounded soldier died in the 
Hammond Hospital, at Point Lookout, N.C. On 
the fly leaf of his Bible was written: “If I die on 
the field or in the hospital, in the name of human- 
ity, write home.” 
and address. A lock of his hair was cut off, and 
laid on the leaf in the Bible, and this sad relic is 
the message to his family informing them of his 
death. 

——_+99—————. 

At Bristol, England, a tavern keeper, uniting 
business with patriotism, hung out a banner on the 
Prince’s marriage day, inscribed, “A sandwich and 
a glass of beer for 3d. Bless them both.” ' 


To this was signed his full name | 


This eompound will be found a great promoter of health, whet 
taken in the spring, to expel the foul humors which fester in the 
blood at that season of the year. By the timely expulsion of them 
many ranking disorders are nipped in the bud. Multitudes can, 
by the aid of this remedy, spare themselves from the endurance of 
| foul eruptions and ulcerous sores, through which the system will 
| strive to rid itself of corruptions, if not assisted to do this through 
| tke natural channels of the body by an alterative medicine. 
} Cleanse out the vitiated blood whenever you find its impurities 

bursting through the skin in pimples, eruptions or sores; cleans? 
| it when you tind it is obstructed and sluggish in the veins ; cleans? 
it whenever it is foul, and your feelings will tell you when. Even 
where no particular disorder is felt, people enjoy better health, and 
live longer, for cleansing the blood. Keep the blood healthy, and 
allis well; but with the pabulum of life disordered, there can 
no lasting health. Sooner or later something must go wrong, a 
the great machinery of life is disordered or overthrown. 

During late years the public has been misled by large bottles, 
pretending to give a quart of Extract of Sarsaparilla for one del- 
lar. Most of these have been frauds upon the sick, for they not 
| only contain little, if any Sarsaparilla, but often no curative pro- 
| perties whatever. Hence, bitter and painful disappointment bs 
| tollowed the use of the various extracts of Sarsaparilla whic 
| flood the market, until the name itself is justly despised, and 4 
| become synonymous with imposition and cheat. Still we callt rl 
| compound Sarsaparilla, and intend to supply such a remedy 
| shall rescue the name from the load of obloquy which rests upon 
| it. And we think we have ground for believing it has. beer 

which are irresistible by the ordinary run of the disease it is 
| tended to cure. 
| Price $1 per Bottle; Six Bottles in one package, $5. 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 

A FAMILY PAPER; 
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| Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love --- No Sectari- 
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